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ABSTRACT 

The first two chapters of this report recount the 
history and organizational goals of the Council for Adult and 
Experiential Learning (CAEL) and then list challenges and barriers to 
adult training and education. Chapter 3 describes characteristics of 
programs that would respond to the skill-building challenge: (1) 
provide opportunities to all levels of the work force; (2) foster 
employee initiative and motivation in gaining skills and knowledge; 
(3) allow employees to choose from among training options and have 
them learn on their own time; (4) provide prepaid tuition; (5) 
provide ongoing educational advising and support; (6) link tuition 
assistance to identified human resource needs and communicate these 
needs to employees; (7) provide a continuum of options from General 
Educational Development preparation to technical courses and 
certificates and degrees; (8) integrate public and private school 
opportunities with empl oyer^spons ored programs; and (9) provide a 
single point of contact for employers to get information about 
education and training options. It also discusses CAEL's experience 
with comprehensive employee education and training programs, 
emphasizing the joint ventures model. Chapter 4 makes the following 
recommendations for public policy directions: (1) provide technical 
and operational resources to help implement programs; (2) provide tax 
incentives to employers for ongoing operation of programs; (3) make 
the tax exemptions permanent; and (4) build educational institutions' 
capacity to work in partnership with employers, (CML) 
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The Council for Adult and Experiential Learning 



The Council for Adult and Experiential Learning 
(CAEL) is a national leader in the field of adult learning 
and is the preeminent not-for-profit organization 
coordinating educational services for adults. CAEL's 
membership includes over 600 colleges, universities, 
corporations, labor unions, associations and individuals. 
Since its founding in 19*^4, CAEL has worked actively 
to identify and remove barriers encountered bv adult 
learners who wish to re-enter the educational system. 

CAEL's early activities have included: 

• development and dissemination of techniques with 
which to evaluate college-le\'el learning gained from 
work and life experiences (prior learning assessment) 

• creation and distribution of publications for those in 
the field of adult learning 

•professional and institutional development programs 
to assist the academic commumn' in responding to 
the educational needs of adults 

For almost a decade, CAEL has applied its expertise to 
the field of workforce education, pioneering the 
development of innovative employee education and 
development programs in a joint ventures framework. 
These "joint ventures" programs draw the employer, its 
unions (if applicable), its employees, education 
providers, and CAEL together into a pannership. In 
this partnership, CAEL acts as a bridge between the 
employer and the educational community to provide 
suppon services for employees and to link employees to 
all educational opponunities available to them. 

To date, CAEL has designed and administered over 30 
joint ventures programs, serving both large and small 
employers as well as diverse employee populations in 
industries ranging from telecommunications to nunu- 
&cturing, from constmaion to government agencies at 
both federal and local levels, CAEL currently has aaive 
joint ventures projeas in 25 states. 



Chat of CAEL s experience in the arena of employee 
growth and development, several other organizational 
activities have emerged: 

• consultation serv'ices to the educational, business, 
government, and organized labor communities to 
assist each of these sectors in responding to the 
educational needs of working adults 

• research to expand knowledge about effective learner- 
centered programs and build educational institutions' 
capacities to provide them 

• public and private sector poliq* initiatives to promote 
policies responsive to the needs of adult learners 
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The Skill Building Challenge 



Across the United States, businesses are experiencing 
the effects of profound demographic changes, rapidly- 
developing technologies, and a shifting e^ronomic 
base. To comf)ete in this new. global economy, 
businesses require highly-skilled employees at all 
levels at the workforce, capable of innovating and 
problem solving on the job. To remain employable in 
this economic environment, workers at all levels will 
need to upgrade their skills: front -line workers m 
panicular will need to acquire skills that enhance 
productivity and ensure adaptability in a dynamie 
work environment. Studies show that almost fifty 
million workers will need additional training over the 
next decade to keep up with the new demands of a 
changing economy and workplace. 

Dc'Npjie the wcli-documented need tor highK -skilled 
workers, numentus studies and sunevs have found that 
iikp-ismg numlxTs o\ employees do not have the kinds 
ol skills required to succeed m today's )ob market A 
stud\ conducted b\ the I'.S. Depanments ot Educa- 
tion, Labor and Commerce found that two-thirds of ' 
employers consulted assessed the current pool of entn - 
level applicants as insufticiently prepared even in bisic 
skills The skill-building challenge is panicularly 
pressing m light of the limited number of new entrants 
to the workforce: nearly SO'^^ of those who will be in 
the workforce in the year 2(XK) are alread\- out of schcwl 
and working. 

A sun'e\ conducted by Heidrick and Struggles, an 
executive search firm» reported that 620? of responding 
cor}X)rate board chairmen identified building and 
keeping a qualified workforce as the most important 
issue American companies will confront during the 
next decade. But despite the recognition among some 
business leaders of the need to build employees' skills, 
most employers provid'* either httle or no training for 
front-line workers, or their training programs are too- 
narrowly focusscd on short-term needs to ftJly realize 
long-term goals. 



Fe>x Comp.vstes Proxtde Training 

FOR FrONT-LiNE A.VD HoiTU.^ AX'ORKHRS. 

Among small businesses -which represent the fli^^test 
growing sector of our economy, already empl(»ying 
56''"'^ of the nation's private-scxtor workforce-a 
recent survey found chat onl\ Jo' ' of firms with 
l()()-20{) employees, and onl\ CVV of firms with 20- 
99 empk)yees, provide any training at all for their 
employees. 

in the corporate sector, even those businesses that do 
invest in training tend to allocate available training 
dollars primarily to managers and sujx-n isors 
According to the American Societv for Training and 
Development, over '0'' of training dollars are 
all(x.ated U) managers and sa;x-n isors-a gr(»up rhjt 
comprises onU about M)'' ot the workorce The 
other "(f ' ol the worktor^e-the hourly, industrui. 
sen ice and paraprofessional workers-must share the 
remaining ^iVf of the ftinds Often, these workers 
come from the traditionally under-serv-ed sectors of' 
the population: minorities, women, and immigrants. 
Thus, as the situation currently stands, those most in 
nt^ of education are least likeh' to receive it from 
their employers. 

Trmntsg that is A\ An.\Bij T<) Front-Lint 

AND HOITILY WoRKPilS LS PrLM.\RILY JOB- 

SPEcmc AND LcvKED TC) Shokt-Term Gi)A1>. 

Those training dollars that are directed to front-line 
workers are usually allocated to provide job-spec if k 
training to meet shon-term goals, such as teaching 
employees how to use new equipment or ensure safety 
in the workplace While such training is imfx)n:ant. 
it generally does not provide employees with opponu- 
nities to improve basic skills, increase productivity, 
or develop the problem-solving and communication 
skills that will be required of them in the ftiture as 
their companies adapt to economic change. 
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TiTrK>N Reimbursement Prcx;r\ms 
Iacx Integration with Stkategic: 
HnviAN Resource Development Pl\ns. 

While many large companies also have tuition 
reimbursement programs, through which employees 
can continue their education by enrolling in local 
educational institutions, these programs are generally 
regarded as an employee benefit which is distinct 
from and lacks coordination with the employer s 
overall strategic human resource develoj^ment plan. 

TiTHON Reimbitisemem 

PR(XiR.\MS ARE Um>ER UlTIiZEI). 

Partially as a result, tuition reimbursement programs 
tend to be under utilized by employees who don't see 
the connection between continuc-d education and job 
growth and development. Tuition reimbursement 
programs are also under-utilized by tront-line and 
hourly workers because the majority- of" these worker, 
lack the necessar\ 1 inane ial resources to pay tor their 
tuition up front Accordmg to a re[^)rt of the 
National Institute for Work and Learning, onlv v 
5''^ oi the eligible workforce actually uses tuition 
reimbursement programs. 

If America is to regain its competitiveness, the 
current trend in training for front-line and hourly 
workers cannot continue. As the preceding statistics 
show, most employers make little or no investment 
in training for these workers. Among those that do 
provide training, efforts are fragmented, and fail to 
maximize the resources invested. To mce: the skill- 
building challenge, employers must mtegrate and 
expand their current training programs. First, it is 
im|X)rtant to understand what has prevented many 
employers from making a greater investment in 
training for their front-line and hourly workers. 



Barriers To E.mpix)Y'er Ln^tstment 
IN Em?u)yfx Edi cation and Traintsg 

The Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforces refx)rt, Ama'h'j's Chuhi: Hi^h Skills m- 
Urn ^'a^cs. concluded that employers have a con- 
scious low skiiriow wage strategy. GAEL contencis 
that employers do not have a conscious low skill low 
wage strategy, but, rather, face significant barriers 
that discourage an investment in their front-line and 
hourly workers. To make an investment in skill 
building in the workplace, employers, like individual 
adult learners, need the requisite information, 
financial resources and support. 

Based on its extensive exjXTience in dc^signing and 
implementing programs that promote employee 
growth and development, GAEL has identified a 
number ot key barriers to employer investment in the 
education and training of em|>l()\ees 

• Employers lack the time to develop and 
implement training programs. 

Most employers, and particularly snialler ones, 
identify the lack of time as their most signifuanr 
barrier to establishing employee development 
programs. They report that managers already ha\e 
their hands full just meeting work schedules and 
deadlines; they simply don't have the time to 
develop and implement training and education 
programs that will addrc*ss human resource net*ds m 
a comprehensive fashion. In addition, training 
takc^ people away from their jobs, and there simply 
aren't enough stafi resources available to release 
people, on employer time, for training. 
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• Employers lack the financial resources to 
develop and implement training programs. 

Many employers also cite insufficient financial 
resources as a primary' barrier to a greater invest- 
ment in worker and education and training. The 
costs of training are comprised not only of instnjc - 
tional fees, but also, and more significantly, of lost 
wages for training conducted on company time. A 
recent study conducted by GAEL on training costs 
in the steel industry- found that HO*"^ of employers' 
costs were in lost wages, while only 20'^ of costs 
were for instruction. 

• Empk)yers lack information about effective 
models for empk>yee education and training. 

Most employers are not familiar with effective 
models for worker education and training. Even 
those that have been exposed to successful models 
otten do not know how to appl)- these ideas to their 
companies or how to connect with educational 
providers who can deliver the training. 

• Employee education and training, especially for 
front-line, entn -level and hourly employees, is 
not viewed as contributing to increased 
productivity and the "bottom line." 

Employers usually recognize the connection 
between training and the bottom line in very 
specific cases, such as when new equipment is 
purchased. However, most employers do not have 
enough inbrmation about the impact of employee 
development on productivity to see the connection 
between broader worker education and training and 
the bottom line. 

• Employers equate training with "trouble 
shooting" or remediation. 

Most training departments are dedicated to 
providing shon-term remediation. They may be 
charged, for example, with solving an immediate 



problem, or orienting employees to use new 
equipment or adapt to new procedures. This 
function is critically important. However, this 
piecemeal, reactive approach to training is not, in 
icself, sufficient to address a company's long-term 
skill needs. 

• Employers believe that employees who devek>p 
transferable skills through training programs 

w ill leave for better jobs. 

Many employers believe that their investment m 
training will result in employet^s leaving the 
company after they have attained new skills, 
esfx-cially it education and training options go 
beyond loh-sjxxifR skills. 

GAEL has found that even when employers are able 
to overcame these initial barriers to investing in 
education and training programs, they often face 
additumal, external obstacles to implementing and 
sustaining these programs. 

Barriers to Employer 
Implementation of Employee Edi<atk>n 
AND Training Programs 

• Post-secondar)' educational providers are often 
inaccessible and slow to respond to employers. 

With some exceptions, post-secondary educational 
institutions have not been readily available or 
prepared to respond to employers' requests for 
assistance. Many of these providers have failed to 
reach out to the business community to establish 
programs in pannership with them. 

• Educational providers* programs often do not 
meet employers* needs. 

Among those providers who hat'e reached out to 
work with the business community, most continue 
to bring an already-established menu of programs 
to employers. Both post-secondary educational 



institutions and private training vendors (.tu-n lack 
the flexibilit)' in approach and in eurrieulum to 
work effecti\'ely with employers to definr thur 
specific needs and adapt programs to meet those 
needs. 

• Employers must treat training as a cost, rather 
than an investment. 

Both capital m^-stments and Nsorkt-r cxiu.acion and 
trainmi: are k^n^-tc-rm in\cstments m a (c»mp.i:*,\ s 
tuniR- Yci^ while- the tax code alk>us capiia! 
investments, such as equipment purLhast-s. k 
depreciatcxl o\er several vt-ars. trammi: and dt'vd(»p- 
ment costs must k- treated .i^ . \}x nditurc's m the 
current year's operating hucli:ti. M.-sr c-mp!ou-rs 
tind that they do not ha\e iuftkienr r^s....r n, 
their current years 0{XTatini: budu'ct r(, n . ■^; 
Sii:nincant investment in thnr empiovtx s u-nj- 
term growth and development. 

•Government funding r(>rempk)>ee education 
and training is limitecJ and diftkult to access. 

There is little available fundin^i: tor pr()i:Li'ns 
that j^romote employtv ^Tuu th and dt\t iop- 
ment. The tew existini: pro-ninK pastni a 
hurtraikratiL ma:;e that most companies dt- nnr 
ha\e the time or the resources to na\ ii:att. 

For small firms, whicliemplox Sri', oi [hv 
private-sector workforce, the problems are 
exacerbated. 

On one hand, these firms need eduuiiiuii and 
rrainini: m(»re since they dt-mand a greater 
diversity of skills from their employct-s sim[>l\ 
because there arc icwer people to do the uork. 
On the other hand, time off tor training is 
problematic since c^ch individual is critical (o 
sm(X)th business operation and may be called 
upon to pitch in whenever there is a need. In 
addition, many small, as wdl as medium-sized, 
hrms are too small to operate their own training 



programs and little staff' time js available to 
locate appropriate programs for empiovces. 
These firms also tend tcj haw even fewer 
fmancial resources of their own to iinest m 
training and education. 

In addition to tlx-. barriers faced by employer^ in 
inv-sting in and implementing employee educacmn 
and training programs. iyiJiiui:ul u -ni,-^-. aKo 
confront barriers to panic ijMiing m programs on.c 
the) arc established 

Barriers To EMPixm>. R\Rn( ipxhon 

IN EinCAnON ANDTRVIMM, 

•Employees lack infi)rmati()n about the skills 
needed for their future employ abilif> and the 
education and training options that can help 
them to acquire these skills. 

kmpknecs need more intumianwi! from rhctr 
empiovers on the skills that uill W needed Tl.cv 
.ilso ncvd inKrmatior: on k.rh a\ail.ii^k iiir-n..-. 
frainin- (.j^nons. and die (jfferings o! ed.^.i-.u.-../ 
proMders in their conjmunit\ . Kn^pl. -xecs .t!st • need 
to learn hou t(j naMg.,tc the ed.Ka(]..na: svsicn. 
and access scr\ ices~-ii<>\^ k- cfre.ii\c cvj[i..i:;,.:;.i; 
consumers 

• Employees are not au are of their ow n skills, 
interests and aptirujcs. 

Quite often, employees proceed to pursue eckuanon 
or training gc.als k-torc the} have identitR-d their 
own skills, interests and aptitudes. Emf^loyees need 
a-ssistance m conducting these self-,is.sessmeius prmr 
to partK ijMiion in education and training programs 

• Many adults equate schcx)! with failure, and 
lack confidence in their abilit) to learn. 

Nfany workers who haxc nor krn successful in 
previous educational exjxTiences ina\ asMxiatc 
continued education with failure and. as a result. Iv 
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reluctant to panicipate. Moreover, employees often 
find that their family or peer culture provide little 
suppon for continuing education. 

•Employees find the cost of tuition and books to 
be prohibitive. 

Many employees simply cannot afford to pay up 
front for tuition and textbooks. And while most 
working adults can only attend school pan-time, 
financial aid generally is available only to full-timtr 
students. 

• Educational providers often do not meet 
employees* needs. 

^X'hJk' some educational msiuutions have plaved a 
leadership role in designing programs responsive to 
the needs of working adults, most have not made 
this transition. Barriers include courses ottered at 
times or liKations that make it difficult for emplov- 
et.*s to attend; unapproachabk- or inaccessible 
instmctors; obstacles to the hill and fair transfer of 
credit earned elsewhere; and severely limited hours 
for access to essential services such as registration, 
admissions, financial aid, bill payment, and 
program advising and planning. 

• Educational providers often do nor recognize 
employees previous learning. 

In addition, adult learners often are not awarded 
college credit for what they already know. Instead, 
they must enroll in courses they have already 
mastered, which wastes their time, money and 
effbn. Prior learning assessment (PIj\) is now a 
recognized, well -respected academic practice that 
includes a number of techniques for evaluating and 
awarding college credit for college-level learning 
that an adult has gained through work and life 
experience, PLA not only saves adults time and 
money; it enhances students self esteem by 
acknowledging and rewarding previous learning, 
thus greatly increasing their chances of succeeding 



in ftinher learning experiences. And yet t<X) man\- 
educational institutions still do not have PLA 
programs in place. 

Some of thc^e barriers are rooted in beliefs about the 
role of training and education in the workplace. 
Others reflect difficulties in developing new ideas 
and approaches. And some are external to the 
workplace and provide direction for public policy 
recommendations. All of these barncrs-both to 
employer investment in employee education and 
training and to individual workers in panicipating in 
such programs-must be overcome in order to address 
the skill-building challenge. 
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Responding To The Skill-Building Challenge: New Solutions 



PrCX^RAMS that PlROMOlT- EMPLOYEE 
GrOVPTH and DE\m)PMENT 

GAEL has found that, to meet the skill-buildini: 
challenge, a new. barrier-removing approach to 
employee education and training is needed. This 
new approach mast achieve the k.lkwin^ ^oals: 

• Provide employee growth and development 
opportunities to all levels of the workforce 

• Foster employee initiative and motivation in 
gaining skills and knowledge 

•Give employees an investment in training 
outcomes bv alk)wing them to ch(X)se from 
among relevant education and training options 
and having them learn on their own time 

• Provide prepaid tuition to assure access for all 
levels of employees 

• Provide ongoing educational advising and 
support for empk)yees 

•Maximize tuition aid dollars by linking tuition 
assistance to identified human resource needs 
and communicating these needs to employees 

• Provide a continuum of education and training 
options to meet the needs of employers and 
workers, from basic skills and literac)' instruc- 
tion, to GED preparation, to technical courses 
and college certificates and degrees 

• Integrate educational opportunities available 
through public and private schools and 
colleges with employer-sponsored education 
and training programs 



• Provide a single point of contact for employ ees 
to get information about all of their education 
and training options 

This new approach to the skill-building chal- 
lenge acknowledges the fact that employees 
enter education and training programs w ith 
var\-ing skill levels, and provides a vehicle 
through v/hich employees-at all educational 
levels and at all levels of the workforce-mav 
develop a broad range of skills. 

In contrast to traditional employee education anJ 
training programs, which focas on joh-speutk skilU 
and shon-term needs, the new approach toci^es or a 
comprehensive set of skilis-thar includes )ob-s|X'u{i< 
skills, basic skills and more advanced skills, siah a- 
the ability to communicate, innovate and miUc 
problemS"to met^t both shon and lonir-terni neal^ 

if employees are to acquire these skills, the\ must 
first be motivated to learn and have a stake in the 
outcome. 

To give employees an incentive to learn, and to 
promote cheir commitment to achieving training 
goals, employees must play an active role in their 
own growth and development. Thus, this new 
approach recognizes and supports the need to put the 
individual employee, or learner, at the verv' heart of 
the education and training program. 

To foster initiative in gaining skills, employees 
should be given information about the skills thac 
their employer anticipates a need for, both at the 
current time and in the future. Employees should 
also be given comprehensive information on both 
internal and external education and training options 
that will enable them to acquire these skills. Armcxi 
with this information, employees can then choose 
what they will learn; select the educational provider 
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who best can provide training in the chosen area; and 
determine a timetable for achieving the goals that 
they have set for themselves. 

One way to facilitate a transition to this approach is 
to form partnerships among businesses, their 
employees and unions (where applicable), and local 
educational providers. Through these partnerships, a 
comprehensive program model can be created that 
maximizes and integrates the rc^)urces and expenise 
of each of the partners, enabling empkne^s to acces.s a 
M range of educational options in their community, 
as well as internal training options. Job-spec iflc 
training can be offered in house on company time, 
while broader training and education can be oHert-d 
to employees on their own time 

GAEL'S Experience v^tth 
0>MPREHENsi\E Employee Edication 
AND Traestng Progr\ms: 
The J()i>nr Ventlirrs Model 

W hat are the sjX'cifK program models thai promote 
employee growth and development"^ The tollowing 
description of ClAEL's joint venrurc-s approach is 
intended to illustrate om wuU for meeting the skill- 
building challenge-. GAEL s loint ventures approach 
has successfully removed the barriers to employer 
investment in education and training, as well as 
barriers to employee participation in programs once 
they are establishcxl. CALL believes that both 
businesses and policy-makers can benefit from the 
experience GAEL has acquired in designing and 
implementing its jOint ventures model. 

GAEL acts as a bridge among the employer, its 
employees, and local educational providers which 
deliver ser\'ices to the employees. As program 
manager, GAEL engages in the following activities 
prior to introducing a joint ventures program to the 
workforce: 

•GAEL begins by drawing the employer, its 
unions (if applicable), and its employees 



together into a pannership. GAEL assists these 
partners to identify human resource needs and 
assess the effectiveness of current employee educa- 
tion and training prognims. Based on these 
findings, GAEL advises the employer on how to 
build a more comprehensive and integrated 
education and training system. 

• To complement and expand the company's 
internal training offerings. GAEL establishes a 
netw ork of local educational providers to 
deliver additional services to employees. This 
network of educational providers becomes a vital 
partner in the joint venture, capable of linking 
employees to all available education and training 
opportunities in their area. GAEL managc-s the' 
provider network to ensure responsiveness to 
employer and employee needs. Through the 
network, emplo\*ees can select the provider that 
best enables them to pursue education at their own 
approjuiare level. 

• Once this network has bet^n established, GAEL 
identifies a representative of each provider, 
^'ho will work with the program throughout 
its duration. GAEL briefs these individuals on tlu 
program and assists them in establishing internal 
systems to accommodate GAEL s prepaid tuition 
system--a system that enables employees to enroll 
simply by presenting a voucher, or "Letter of 
Gredit." 

•GAEL next identifies individuals within the 
educational provider network to serve as 
program advisors and Returning to Learning" 
workshop leaders. GAEL tmins these individuals to 
provide individualized advising ser\'ices to employ- 
ees, as well as to deliver small-group Returning to 
Learning'* workshops which motivate employees to 
continue their education and instill a sense of 
confidence in their ability^ to learn. 

During initial training, advisors receive information 
about the program and the special needs of employ- 



ees from the company, union staff (if applicable), 
and CAEL, Advisors are then prepared to ser\'e as a 
"one-stop shopping" resource to employees both on 
the company's internal training opportunities and 
on educational programs available through local 
providers. Advisors work on behalf of the indi- 
vidual and on behalf of the program, rather than in 
the interest of their home institution. This 
unbiased advising is a unique feature ot the jomt 
ventures approach to education and development. 

• GAEL then gathers comprehensive information 
on the range of programs and services offered 
by each provider. This information is compiled 
into easy-to-read reference materials for use by 
program advisors and employees alike. 

Once thc^ pieces are in place, GAEL works with the 
employer tt) develop a plan to introduce the program 
to the workforce. GAEL then assumes ongoing 
res|^)nsibility for program management, thereby 
minimizmg the employer's own investment of time 
in ensuring the program's success. At the company's 
direction, GAEL taik^rs the following ser\'ices and 
benefits to meet employer and employee needs: 

• Outreach. GAEL conducts face-to-face outreach 
sessions at individual work sites to describe 
program benefits, answer employees* questions, and 
encourage participation. 

• Prepaid tuition. Up-front financial assistance for 
education and training is provided through tuition 
vouchers, or "Letters of Gredit," which employcx-s 
present upon registration at educational institutions 
in lieu of payment. 

• "Returning to Learning"" workshops. During 
this interactive workshop, facilit»itors guide employ- 
ees through self-assessments to assist them in 
discovering their skills, interests, and aptitudes: help 
them to identify* educational and caa-er goals; and 
provide comprehensive information regarding local 
educational options at all le\'els: from basic skills, to 



technical training, from undergraduate to graduate 
and professional study. The Retuming to Learning" 
workshop also helps employees to put previoas 
educational exp>eriences, which may have been 
negative, into context, and to see the advantages of 
retuming to school :is an adult. 

• Individualized advising and support serv ices. 
Employc-es can meet indi\idualiy with progr..-n 
advisors tor help in planning their educational and 
career gtjals and selecting an educational provider. 
The serv ices provided by joint ventures advisors an 
employee-centered: the advisor informs, supports, 
and encourages the individual s edutacional and 
career decisions. 

In addition to resource materials on the programs 
and services ot IcKal education providers. C ATL 
pruvides advisors with comprehensive resourtc- 
materials on the prior learning dssessment (PLA) 
programs (ifierc-d through local colic-ges .md 
universities. Advisors then make emj^Ksvees avvarc 
ot options tor having their prior learn iiil' assessed 
for college credit. 

• Toll free line^ At any time prior to or during 
their participation in the program. emjMovees may 
call GAEL'S toll-tree lines to receive answers to their 
questions, assistance with the sch(X)l enrollment 
pnxess, reterrals u\ program dvisors. reterrals to 
company training programs, and intormation on 
upcoming Returning to Learning' workshops. 

Enabling employees to accomplish much of their 
learning on their ow n time is a unique feature of 
the joint ventures model. 

The investment of their own time motivates employ- 
ees not only to begin, but to pursue their education 
and development; educational and training opportu- 
nities become a self-investment, through which they 
exert greater control over their lives and futures. In 
addition, the individual employee's time contribu- 
licn also can eliminate a significant ponion of the 
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employers* costs for wages lost during on-the-job 
training; thus, a wider range of businesses may bring 
educational and training options to their employetrs. 
This fector is of special importance to small business 
owners, given their financial, time, and staff con- 
straints. 

The following examples reflect the benefits of 
programs which adopt the employee growth and 
development approach. These programs: 

•Bring about increases in productivir>. 

Employees m a GAEL joint venture with a leadin- 
paper manufacturer had vary ing levels of skills 
before entering rhe program-ranging from th(«.t' 
with first and second grade reading levels to thost 
interested in pursuing graduate degrees. GAEL 
worked with the manufacturer to devek)p a 
comprehensive education and training program 
that was flexible enough to meet this full range- of 
needs By establishing linkages with a brcud grc»up 
of educational providers in the community, and 
providing employees with advising ser\Res that 
enabled them to establish goals and identif) 
providers' that would best suit their needs, a 
continuum of learning opportunities was pmvided. 
Because those with basic skills needs panicipated 
side-by-side in the same program with those with 
those whose skills were more advanced, there was 
no stigma associated with panicipation, and 
employees at all levels came forward in large 
numbers to take advantage of the program. 

As a direa result of the program, the company was 
able to give greater decision-n^ing and self- 
monitoring responsibility to these front-line workers; 
increases in produaivit}- were widely reported. 

• Reduce employee turnover. 

Contrary to employers' fears that employees will 
leave the company after upgnding their skills, 
GAEL has found that cmpbyees who participate in 



joint ventures programs are Mm hktly to stay with 
the company because they recognize that the 
company values them and has made a commitment 
to helping them prepare for the future. In fact, 
there are several documented cases in wliuh 
introducing training programs has W/a^/ employer 
turnover. 

As cited in the ^'cjII Stratjo/muii a national fast- 
f(X)d chain implemented a prepiid tuition program 
for its employees at one location where high 
turnover had cost the company S62,(KK) m training 
and hiring costs during tlie previous year. After the 
first year of im|>lcmentati()ri, a study showed that the 
anniul turnover was reduced to 58"-; among employ- 
ees enrolld in schcx)! through rhe program, versus a 
240^ rate for the business' other workers. The- 
business' total cost for the program m prepaid 
instructional fees was only SKUKK). 

• Achieve unprecedented panicipation rates. 

^ According to the National Institute for W nrk 
and Learning, the average utili^^ition of company 
tuition aid programs is only .v5^ of the eligible 
workforce. However, in GAEL s joint venture 
with one large employer, whose 28,(KK) employ- 
ees are spread over a fourteen-state area, the 
percentage of employees enroUed in sch(x>l 
rose from 6% to 269f over a three-year 
period. 

^ In another joint venture with a midwestem 
telecommunications company, only 3.59? of all 
eligible employees had participated in the 
company's existing tuition reimbursement 
program in 1986. During the next three years, 
as a result of a concened company effbn, the 
participation rate rose to 75? . However, only ten 
nx>nths after GAEL s joint ventures prognim for 
this employer was instituted-K)nly one fbll 
semester of implementation- 11^ of the entire 
eligible workforce, both union-represented and 
managers, had returned to school. 
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• Enable employees to make sound choices about 
their education and training needs. 

Some employers are initially skeptical aboiii :heir 
employtfs' ability to make appropriate deusions 
alxjut their education and training needs. How- 
ever, in (!AEL's experience, when individuals are 
given infoimation about company needs, internal 
and external training opportunities, and have access 
to advising and support, they make choices that are 
appropriate both for the company and themselves. 

In one program that GAEL administers for a 
telecommunications company, "^2^^ of employees 
who participated in the program chose to study 
business, electronics, or computer and information 
systems, the three major areas in which the 
company had identified a need for more skilled 
employees. An additional 1 i^-^ of employees chose 
to study libera! arts, in order to develop the 
communication, creative-thinking and problem- 
solving skills that were also in demand in this 
company. 
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Recommendations For Public Policy Directions 



Education and training programs, like the joint ventures 
model, that promote employee growth and develop- 
ment, have the potential to improve productivjy and 
foster employee development and retention. Some 
employers have already begun to play a leadership role 
by making the'shifi to a more strategic approach to 
human resource development. Still, relatively few 
employers have invested in programs of this type, 
^'hile employers should not be solely responsible for 
responding to worborce skill-building needs, their 
involvement and investment is critically imponant to 
ensuring long-term economic comjx'titiveness. 

A key issue that remains is hew to disseminate 
efkttive program models for worker education and 
training to more employers across the countr\\ 
conxuKe them o\ the eftlcacy of an invfstmcnt in this 
approach, and encourage replication. Followmg are 
specific publiL policy recommendations to stimulate 
empKjver investment in programs that promote 
emplovet growth and development; remove barriers to 
empi(t\ee participation in such programs: and enhance 
etimational proMders' ability to partner ettectively 
witn businesses. 

L Provide resources for technical assistance 
and program operation to help employers (and 
unions, where applicable) implement pro- 
grams. 



Technical assistance might include: 

working with employers to assess their human 
resource needs 
" designing worker education and training 
programs 

disseminating information about courses and 
services offered by educational providers 

* developing assessment and advising options 
for employees 

■ establishing prepaid tuition systems 



Public matching funds could also be provided to 
ofiset emplo\'ers' initial costs for program oper.»- 
tion, which include: 

• program stan up 

■ instructional fees and related costs, including 

textbooks 
" advising and assessment 
^' program management ccxjrdination 

Small and medium-sized employers may nor be- 
large enough to develop programs of their own 
Funding should be made available tor these 
emplovers to establish programs through a 
network of small employers that share similar 
employee growth and development needs. 

Sources of funding might include: 

federal grants and state appropriation of genera! 

revenue funds 

state lotter\' re\eniie 
' sales of bonds 

interest, fines and px^nalty dollars trom the 

unemployment insurance trust fund 
- fcxleral sources including the Job Training 

Pannership Act, Carl Perkins, Wagner Peyser 

Act. and Adult Education Act 

In addition, forty-six states currently have state- 
supported customized training programs. While 
their function is important, most of these programs 
continue to operate in the shon-term, job-spec ific 
mode, providing assistance to employers to mc*et 
specific training needs or to prepare employees to 
use newly-purchased equipment. Some funding 
from the current customized training programs 
could be redirected to support comprehensive 
employee education and training programs. 
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>X^atever funding mechanisms are used, they 
must be streamlined and simple for employers 
to access. Currently, employers are hesitant to 
become involved in public programs because they 
believe government programs will involve a 
bureaucratic maze of red tape. Most employers do 
not have the time or resources to invest in such a 
time consuming process. 

2. Provide tax incentives to employers for 
ongoing operation of programs. 

Small and medium-sized employers in panicular 
may continue to need financial incentives to 
maintain programs. For many employers, tax 
incentives could be used to support programs. 
Appropriate tax incentives should be explored that 
will be supporttxi by both business and labor. 

3. Make the tax exemption for employer- 
provided education and training benefits 
permanent. 

Making the tax exemption for employer-provided 
education and training benefits a permanent part 
of the tax code would alleviate the current 
administrative difficulties faced by employers, as 
well as provide employees with a greater incentive 
to participate in such programs. Historically, this 
tem{X)rary' tax exemption has been allowed to 
expire each year, creating untold administrative 
difficulties for employers who must respond to the 
ever-changing tax status of these programs. The 
temporary tax exemption has also created confu- 
sion and discouraged participation in education 
programs among employees who become uncer- 
tain about the tax status of these benefits. 

4. Build educational institutions* capacity to 
work in partnership with employers. 

In order for educational providers to meet the needs 
of employers and adult learners in the workplace. 



funding formulas and policies that promote 
employer-educational institution pannerships must 
be put in place. 

Specific recommendations include: 

- Ensure that funding formulas are suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow educational institu- 
tions to develop pannerships with business 
for programs that promote employee 
growth and development. Current state 
funding formulas that match tuition dollars 
based on the number of full-time cxjuivalent 
students put institutions that develop credit- 
bearing programs for adult learners at a 
disadvantage Ix'cause most working adults can 
only attend school on a part-time basis. State 
funding structures need to Ix- re\amped to 
allow institutions the flexibility to tailor 
program^* to meet S{X'cinc employer needb", offer 
classes at times that are convenient tor empluv- 
ees; and make assessment and advising acces- 
sible to all students. 

- Pro\'ide resources for, and encourage 
educational institutions to assess, students* 
prior learning for college credit. Adult 
learners should not be required to pay tuition 
for or spend time repeating what they already 
know and can do. Prior learning assessment 
provides a resjxrcted and time-honorc-d means 
through which previous learning can be 
acknowledged and rewarded, yet man\' 
institutions do not have such programs in place 
or do not have the resources to market these 
programs to their student bodies. 

" Change financial aid laws to allow for aid to 
pan-time students. Changing current 
financial aid laws to allow financial aid for 
part-time students would offset employers' 
costs for instructional fees and provide addi- 
tional incentive to employees to panicipate. 
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Currently, most financial iJd programs exclude 
pan-time students; yet, most working adults 
are only able to attend school on a part-time 
basis. 

c Increase funding to educational institutions 
to provide requisite resources for adult 
learning programs. The American Council 
on Education reports that in the 1991-92 
academic year, 579? of higher education 
institutions had to cut their budgets, compared 
with 15^ of schools the previous year. Public 
institutions suffered the most, with 73^ of 
public two-year colleges, and 61 of public 
four-year colleges reporting they had made 
cuts. Taking inflation into account, two-thirds 
of all public colleges and universities lost 
financial ground in the past year. 

Moreover, tcK) few resources are available to 
provide adult literacy and basic skills programs 
to the millions of adults who need them. If 
even half of these individuals were to seek out 
basic skilli> literacy instruction through 
employer-sponsored programs, providers of 
these services would lack the capacity to meet 
this need. 

It simply is not possible to improve providers' 
responsiveness to the needs of working adult 
students and their employers with currently 
available resources. Funding for educational 
institutions must be increased and targeted to 
address workforce development needs and the 
needs of adult learners. 



Conclusion 

To meet the skill-building challenge in the work- 
place, employers must invest in a comprehensive 
approach to employee education and training which 
maximizes the impact of internal, job-specific 
training and utilizes the resources of existing 
educational programs in the community, while 
fostering employee initiative in gaining new skills. 
This new approach has the potential to turn the 
rhetoric of building a more competitive, world-class 
workforce into a working reality. Already, successfiil, 
barrier-removing models for promoting employee 
growth and development are being implemented and 
achieving results with unprecedented panicipation 
levels. To expand the impact of these programs, 
however, both public and private policies need to be 
developed that will support these efforts, encourage 
their dissemination and provide sufficient resources 
for their replication. 

Comprehensive education and training programs that 
promote employee growth and development provide 
an important opportunit}* to regain America's 
economic competitiveness while enhancing the 
quAiZ)' of workers' lives. This opporrunit}* must not 
be lost. 
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